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EDITORIAL 


PRINT does not subscribe to the current fashion 
of anti-intellectualism, which is wont to dismiss 
professors as “eggheads” and commencement ad- 
dresses as no more than a collection of pious plati- 
tudes. And furthermore we have come upon a short 
speech by Container Corporation’s Egbert Jacob- 
son, addressed to a recent graduating class of the 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art, which in our 
opinion is well worth quoting for the enlighten- 
ment and inspiration of all graphic artists. 

Mr. Jacobson based his own thought on a quo- 
tation from a 1951 commencement address given 
by Chancellor Hutchins of the University of Chi- 
cago. Remarked Dr. Hutchins, with that blend of 
wit and logic which is the badge of egghead-ism: 

“A graduate student in psychology told me last 
year that in her opinion 99 per cent of the people 
of this country were abnormal... On the principle 
laid down by Gilbert and Sullivan that when every- 
body is somebody, nobody is anybody, it follows 
that if everybody is abnormal we don’t need to 
worry about anybody ...The whole doctrine that 
we must adjust toourenvironment ..seems to me 
radically erroneous. Our mission here on earth is 
to change our environment, not to adjust ourselves 
to it. If we become maladjusted in the process, so 
much the worse for the environment.” 

From this point, Egbert Jacobson turned his 
thoughts to the environment of the graphic artist 
and, more particularly, the artist’s role in chang- 
ing this environment. 

“Since my day the opportunities of the artis- 
tically inclined person in our society have im- 
proved enormously... When I went to the Art 
Students League in New York, we were still under 
the stifling influence of academic teaching in draw- 
ing and painting. In 1913 the works of Cezanne, 
Picasso, Matisse, Duchamp and others struck us 
like a thunderbolt and changed the whole philos- 
ophy of art for us. Then we learned about Sullivan, 
Gropius, LeCorbusier, and Frank Lloyd Wright, 
who turned our thinking about architecture into 
new and undreamed of directions. 

“In the meantime, the automobile, the air- 
plane, television, and now the guided missile have 
violently changed our world... We must continu- 
ally ask ourselves where we come from, where we 
are and where we are going... 

“To begin with, your education is not finished 
and never will be. I therefore have two suggestions 
for you to think about. My first suggestion is that 
if you have never been abroad you plan to go at 
once, whatever the sacrifice. It is in the countries 
of the beginnings of Western civilization, Greece, 


Mesopotamia, Italy, France, Africa, that you will 
come to understand the long and wonderful history 
of man. Except for a comparatively few manu- 
scripts and books, all the knowledge we have of 
prehistoric and ancient civilization is gained from 
its artifacts, graphic art, fashion, sculpture, fur- 
niture, ceramic, metallurgy and architecture. Only 
when you see these things, instead of pictures of 
them, only when you actually walk in the caves and 
through the historic buildings and feel the tapes- 
tries and furniture will you realize the creative 
genius of the men whose work you are under- 
taking to carry on. You will understand then that 
magazines and books, display, engineering, pho- 
tography, architecture, industrial design and 
advertising are producing the artifacts of our 
civilization also. You will realize that you will help 
to make our culture whatever it turns out to be. I 
hope you can give it the stamp of integrity that 
you will see in the work of great men who have 
preceded you. 

“To be sure,” continued Mr. Jacobson, “artists 
must eat, but not always at the Stork Club. The 
great ones will be first of all self-respecting citi- 
zens who will refuse to sell their abilities for mean 
and deceitful purposes. This then is my second sug- 
gestion. Hold out for the things you believe in. 

“Especially in view of our worship of mass 
production, quality, not quantity, should be your 
standard of measurement. To hold out effectively, 
you must think of yourselves as educators. You 
will meet men in business who have been so busy 
with administration, finance, engineering, law or 
sales that they have given no thought to art or to 
artists. A few are beginning to learn what artists 
can do for them. They are ready to admit that good 
design has demonstrated its ability to improve 
sales, but the good designer, the artistically trained 
person, must now help to improve the businessman 
as well. The good designer can introduce the busi- 
nessman to worlds completely new to him: to the 
history of art and of man, to museums, to advanced 
thinking in the design of factory and home, to the 
planned city and all its wonderful promise of a 
better society. As Dr. Hutchins said, ‘Our mission 
here on earth is to change our environment.’ ” 


Words such as these serve to remind us that 
it is with fresh insights into art and history, as 
well as the truths of technology, that the graphic 
artist must discover or re-discover his personal 
and professional goals. With thanks to Messrs. 
Hutchins and Jacobson for this comforting 
thought, we shall not worry about “adjustment,” 
seeking creativity instead. 
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Detail of the Altarpiece from the Cathedral of Florence. 
Anonymous Artist. End of 14th Century. 
Now in The Cloisters, New York. Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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PAINTERS AND LETTERFORMS 


by Georgine Oeri 


What happens when the artists adopt lettering 
for their own purposes? Medieval, Renaissance 
and Modern painters have used letters as “ready- 
mades,” as forms within a larger organization of 
forms, as a particular kind of object in a combina- 
tion with other objects. A given set of forms, the 
characters of our alphabet, becomes a part of a 
more complex human statement. The mode of 
using that given set of forms differed through the 
centuries. There is a basic difference in what 
artists intended to communicate before and after 
typography was established. The consciousness, 
however, of making use of an extremely elaborate 
invention of the human spirit is present in all of 
them. 

By means of a limited number of signs (sym- 
bols or characters) we are able to capture and 
organize the whole range of human experience in 
a communicable form. We are able to coin meaning 
and preserve meaning. The multitudinous signifi- 
cance is condensed and intensified into some varia- 
tions of forms. In every letter a metaphoric world 
congeals into an algebraic, limitlessly usable, con- 
vertible abstract. 

Single letters put together in a certain way 
fuse to a unity of specific meaning. An L as such 
does not “mean” anything although it must have 
at one time, when it was still vital as a pictogram, 
nor does U or X. But the word LUX has a definite 
meaning. The magic power of the single letters 
L or U or X disappears by the very fact that they 
dissolve into the notion of light they constitute. 

Once LUX becomes part of the phrase EGO 
SUM LUX MUNDI, it expands even more and 
transcends its own borders. The four words add 
up to something which is much more significant 
than the value each word would have singly. They 
contain the message of a whole faith and become 
the heart-piece of Luca di Tommé’s “Madonna and 
Child.” An image has been condensed into abstract 


Luca di Tommé: Madonna and Child. 
Tempera on Wood. 14th Century. 
Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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signs and is retranslated into that image again 
through the understanding of the reader. 

In the altarpiece from the Cathedral of Flor- 
ance the lettering has become visualized conversa- 
tion, between the Virgin and Christ, between 
Christ and God Father. (Greek and Latin letters, 
simultaneously used, fuse to an Italian pronounce- 
ment.) More than that: the compositional use of 
the lettering has almost consumed its literal mes- 
sage, indicating the hierarchical steps of interces- 
sion. The letter bars are part of the zigzag move- 
ment starting with the kneeling faithfuls. These 
bars assume energetic quality, their visualized 
transmitting power from amplifier to amplifier 
speaks stronger, at least at first sight and seen 
from a distance, than the incantational words 
themselves. 

Two modes of communication seem to be 
equally strong in this instance: the one where the 
meaning absorbs the sign quality of the single 
letter, and the other where meaning is destroyed 
or abolished. In the first instance the sign quality 
reveals itself, where the letter form, in its purity, 
awakens associations in the reader whose memory 
still knows what the signs originally meant in 
themselves. 

Contemporary artists, like the Cubists, rescue 
and uncover this sign quality in, for example, the 
A and the D which Durer drew as symbols of order 
and harmony. The artists are “extra muros,” 
so are their messages. This, of course, does not 
necessarily mean that their messages would not 
establish contacts of equal validity. 

Léger, perhaps, is the one who carries the use 
of the letter form to its extreme. (“The Typo- 
grapher’’). He deadens the very sign quality of 
an R which he uses as a sign, to the extent where 
the letter is no longer recognizable. It has the 
same weight and validity that any other part of 
the composition has, and as it is associated with 
other forms similar in character but independent 
in connotation, the R is assimilated by the picture 
as a whole. There is the other case of the R in the 
way Klee uses it in the “Villa R.” It functions as 
the door through which one walks straight to the 
other side of the apparent. 

Schwitters was a poet of a related kind. He 
composed messages on candy wrappings, bus tick- Ben Shahn: Maimonedes. Watercolor. 1954. 
ets and cigarette papers. He conquered reality by Collection Mr. and Mrs. John Rood. 
accepting its most trivial and commonplace as- Courtesy of The Downtown Gallery, New York. 
pects. There is reason to believe that there still 
are unexplored possibilities in the ways type faces 
may be used by the artist and designer. 

But art is on its own. The artists are wander- 
ing into new spaces, breaking through the objects 
(of a breakfast table, for instance), the same way 
they break through the word (or parts of it) 
JOURNAL. The structure of the word is still rec- 
ognizable, but each letter seems to be loaded with 
its own significance so the word-structure becomes 
the transparent bridge to the meaning it reveals 
and conceals at the same time. 


ae "€8Co Detail, circa 1130. San Juan of Tredés (Catalonia). 
he Cloisters, New York. 
wrtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Hans Holbein the Younger: 

Portrait of a Member of the Wedigh Family. 
Tempera and oil on wood. 1582. 

Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Bequest of Edward S. Harkness. 


14 Yasuo Kuniyoshi: A Child. 
Oil. Courtesy of The Downtown Gallery, New York. 
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Kurt Schwitters: Merz 163. Collage. 1 920. 
Courtesy of The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York. 
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William Harnett: His Mug and His Pipe. 
1880. Collection of Oliver Jennings. 


Georges Braque: Le Courrier. 
1918. Collage. 
Courtesy of The Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
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Juan Gris: Still Life (Le Journal). 
Oil on Wood. 1916. 


Courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
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Robert Motherwell: The Easel, I. 


Marcel Duchamp: Ready Made, 
Girl with Bedstead. 1916-1917. 
Courtesy of The Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 
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Stuart Davis: The Mellow Pad. 1945-1951. Oil. 
Courtesy of The Downtown Gallery. 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Milton Lowenthal. 
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George Grosz: Republican 
Automatons. 1920. Watercolor. 
Courtesy of The Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. 
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Robert DeLaunay: The Runners. 1926. 


Paul Klee: Scherzo with Thirteen. 
1922. Watercolor. Courtesy of The Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. 
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Fernand Léger: The Typographer. 1919. Paul Klee: Villa R. 1919. Museum Basle. 
Courtesy of The Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. Louise and Walter Arensberg Collection. 


opposite: Paul Klee: Once Emerged 
from-the Gray of Night... 1918. 
Watercolor. Klee Foundation, Berne. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE FLOATING WORLD, by James A. Michener. 
65 illustrations, 403 pages. Random House, New York. 
$8.75 

By Thomas J. Rosenberg 


“The chief point of interest in this illustration is 
that, apart from it being a successful specimen of 
printing in colors—a process, by the way, quite mod- 
ern among ourselves—there is a breadth and vigor of 
outline compared with which much of our own draw- 
ings appears feeble, and above all things undecided.” 

To the eye of the officer of Commodore Perry’s 
Fleet in 1854 the Japanese woodblock print, or ukiyo-e 
print, appeared with no less impact than to a modern 
viewer today. 

Mr. Michener in The Floating World has added a 
welcome book to the study of print-making in general 
and to this oriental art form in particular. No one 
need be told that Mr. Michener is a writer of high 
caliber — bookshops, playbills and movie marquees 
bear testimony to this. It is, therefore, gratifying that 
he has devoted his writing talents to a book which not 
only takes us through the history of the Japanese 
print but also to the robust and colorful “floating 
world” of 17th and 18th Century Tokyo. In the 17th 
century, a district called the Yoshirwara was built 
and given over to pleasure. In this greatest and most 
highly organized of the world’s pleasure districts 
dwelled the great beauties of the “green houses”; 
here too were the great artists of the ukiyo-e. To ad- 
vertise the beauteous courtesans of tea room and 
pleasure house, the print artists turned out set after 
set of their prints. To this brilliant world of the 
Yoshirwara came actors, writers and book publishers; 
in fact, the artistic life of Japan. 

In this world of pleasure there flourished and died 
one of the most delightful art forms ever devised— 
the Japanese print. It was an art born from, and in- 
tended for, the lower social orders. Selling for a penny 
or two it brought to the peasant, fisherman and worker 
the delights of the “floating world.” 

Mr. Michener has devoted several preliminary 
chapters to lead the Western eye and mind through 
some of the basic principles upon which the art is 
founded. For as he says, “Some of the basic assump- 
tions of ukiyo-e are so alien to the western mind... 
the American viewer may slip into the error of think- 
ing that the Japanese woodblock print would look 
more like western art if only the wkiyo-e artist had 
more skill.” 

This is all too true. Not only is the subject matter 
strange to Western eyes but also the drawing may 
look primitive and ill-trained—but of course the draw- 
ing was exactly as the subtle and well-trained Japa- 
nese artist wanted it to look. 

This reviewer’s only regret is that Mr. Michener 
did not give more space to the Japanese, and gener- 
ally oriental, idea of art and beauty. Some of the 
technical points such as the use—or absence—of per- 
spective, shadow, delineation of facial structure, the 
nude figure, importance of brush stroke, etc., would 
have helped the reader in his appreciation of the print. 
A knowledge of these points would seem more impor- 
tant than some of Mr. Michener’s requirements, such 


as a knowledge of the Japanese language, folklore, 
and theater. 

Mr. Michener traces the history of the develop- 
ment of the print beginning with the great Moronobu 
around 1638. Although called “the father of the wood- 
block print,” the technique upon which his fame was 
built, as Mr. Michener points out, was not discovered 
by him. Carving woodblocks and printing from them 
was known in China as early as 750, in Japan by 900, 
and in Europe by 1250. But what Moronobu did do 
was to give to the common people a cheap graphic art. 
His big illustrated albums and books and especially 
his single sheet prints brought to a delighted Japa- 
nese common people a bold, tumultuous world which 
included “all of Japanese history, most of its litera- 
ture, heroes from China, lives of poets, landscapes, 
guidebooks—and the night life that went on in the 
gay quarter of Edo.” 

He was an artist who drew his inspiration from 
the Japanese rather than from official and classical 
Chinese sources, thus setting a pattern for those who 
would follow. The art he pioneered is called ukiyo-e 
—the passing, floating world of pleasure. However, 
although ukiyo-e is sometimes used interchangeably 
for print, it should be remembered that many great 
artists of the ukiyo-e tradition never made prints but 
were painters of scrolls, panels, screens, etc. Almost 
all of the print artists, including Moronobu, also 
worked as painters. 

Another innovation of Moronobu’s was the addi- 
tion of color to black and white. The early colors were 
orange-red, or tan, citron yellow and olive-gray (as 
the colors usually fade, there is uncertainty as to the 
exact shades of color and number of colors used). In 
some cases the colors were applied by hand, especially 
in the case of the deep lacquer-glue blacks. Mr. Mich- 
ener seems to feel that color added little to the early 
prints—and this is probably true. But to identify the 
high point of print-making with the black and white 
works of Kiyonobu and Kiyomasu is, this reviewer 
believes, going too far in favor of the primitive versus 
the sophisticated. Giving all credit to the great power 
and grandeur of the black and white prints, they are 
limited when compared to the great color masterpieces 
which followed. 

The life and works of all the great, and near great, 
masters are traced against the background of the 
time and life in which they worked. In this, as in all 
of the book, Michener shows the merit of art history 
written by the sensitive and knowledgeable writer 
versus the museum scholar. This is not the dry bones 
of the average art history but the living life of great 
artists and the events, cultural and historical, which 
influenced their art. And how much better it reads 
than the fictionalized life of an artist—ready for the 
movie screen—now the current vogue. 

The book is marred by one rather glaring fault— 
the quality of the prints reproduced. Not only does 
the author take pride in omitting some of the great 
examples of Japanese print-making, but the ones re- 
produced are fairly awful as to quality of reproduc- 
tion. The colors bear little or no resemblance to those 
of the actual prints, and even the blacks and whites 
are muddy in outline. 

But despite this flaw, as the dust jacket says, “we 
can read this book with profit and delight.” We can 
indeed be grateful to Mr. Michener for once again 
calling our attention to this beautiful art form—for 
we in the United States possess, in our museums and 
private collections, the largest and finest selection of 
Japanese prints in the world. 
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Alliance Graphique Internationale 


“The Ten Most Beautiful Posters of the World” 
is a headline in a recent issue of Arts-Spectacle, 
a Paris weekly that devotes itself to the Theatre, 
the Arts and Literature. Chosen by André Maurois 
after a visit to the Alliance Graphique Interna- 
tionale, the posters are part of a truly interna- 
tional graphic arts exhibition held recently in the 
Museum of Decorative Arts of the Louvre in Paris. 

Speaking of the poster in the United States 
Maurois says: 

“A poster is, before anything else, an ‘art of 
the street,’ and it is to be expected that there exists 
a difference between the European and American 
conception. Our cities were built in a haphazard 
manner, following the slow development of the 
human race — we could say, empirical — events. 
American cities were founded on the basis of an 
abstract idea of a city. They started from lines 
and junctions. The (American) posters reflect this 
abstraction. Surrealism and cubism are kings in 
this field. Dali and Braque are their prophets, and 
it seems that psychology is there a definite science. 
Each poster expresses, at the same time, an effort 
of abstraction and a psychology of the ‘punch of 
the fist.’ We can imagine that it is a question to 
awaken attention and to force the idea to penetrate 
into the deep layers of the subconscious. The inten- 
tion is not to seduce but to overpower. Straight 
lines, violent colors, compositions which ‘hook into’ 
and orient immediately the eye to the essential 
point are the outstanding characteristics.” 

But more than just posters were hung in this 
unique exhibition and Charles Rosner writing in 
Printing World says of the exhibition as a whole, 

“On entering the architecturally impressive 
Musée des Arts Decoratifs, which houses so many 


of the treasures and beauties of decorative art of 


the past, one wonders how the newcomer, adver- 
tising art, lives up to the traditions established by 
the permanent exhibits. 

“At the head of the imposing entrance, one 
goes into the main hall, where the work of individ- 
ual artists is on show. One hundred and fifty 
square feet are allocated to each artist for the dis- 
play of his work, which is of his own choice. In 
the centre, the exhibits are arranged in two rows 
of upright panels standing at an angle, connected 
by a showcase for the three-dimensional material. 
Another row of exhibits is ranged along the walls 


of the hall, facing the other side of the upright 
panels which show yet another artist’s work. Thus, 
the hall has three main avenues: the central one, 
closed in as it were by the standing panels, and 
the two side ones, closed in by the other side of the 
panels, and the exhibits on the wall. The organiz- 
ing committee must have given the allocation of 
space considerable thought, and their decision is 
a just one. Works of any given nation are in one 
block, thus affording the onlooker an excellent 
chance of assessing the work of any single coun- 
try. It would seem that the sides of the panels 
facing the main alley present the artists who con- 
centrate mainly on poster art, thus giving their 
work the wide vista which posters require. On the 
other side of the panels, the artists’ works are 
mainly on a smaller scale, giving them the intimate 
atmosphere which they need. 

“The American exhibits are a revelation. A 
few years ago we saw a small exhibition of mate- 
rial sent to London by the Art Directors’ Club of 
New York, which did not give us the same clear 
conception of prevailing trends in American ad- 
vertising art. Drawing conclusions through the 
work of Herbert Bayer, Lester Beall, Will Burtin, 
George Giusti, Mathew Leibowitz, Leo Lionni, 
Alvin Lustig, Paul Rand, Alex Steinweiss and 
Bradbury Thompson, who represent the USA at 
the AGI Exhibition, it seems that the exhibits are 
the result of team-work done by a panel of special- 
ists. By now, American advertising art is of great 
complexity, as can be seen from the number of 
credits. It has its specialists in every sphere and 
seems to justify the great and ever-increasing im- 
portance given to the role of the art director. 

“.,. bearing in mind that all the exhibits were 
chosen by the designers themselves, he must feel 
extremely proud of the achievements of his craft. 
With very few exceptions the exhibits are impres- 
sively well printed. As it cannot be assumed that 
these works were printed in each country by only 
the best printers, the designers should be credited 
as well as the printers with the attainment of 
this commendable result. This exhibition proves 
amongst many other things that the designer’s 
task is not concluded with the client’s acceptance 
of his original: he does not relax his vigilance un- 
til the final product .. . is completed up to the level 
which is his aim.” 
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The Rake’s Progress : The Flirt BY RONALD SEARLE 


Famous at Cambridge her affectionate nature Rvsticated. 
Interests herself al welfare Quéstamdng Success ab Fabs 


Befriends poktiaans Sy bscvibes te Hansayd 4. Elec ld. wit large majority Comcels Subseription to Mother arid Home 


PevSuaded to Stand fov Paviiamtn 


Stamma all-mght sittungs attvacts ministerial attentin, 6. Guest 
to Ménistry of defence. we The Lady. 


(Reproduced by permission of the Proprietors of PUNCH.) 
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A SORT OF GLASS 


by Charles Rosner 


There appears to be some affinity between humour 
and wine of the highest quality, for neither travels 
well. 

But it would appear that humour in the form of 
the written words travels better than visual ex- 
pression. The work of Jerome K. Jerome and Lea- 
cock found as much appreciation in England as in 
the United States and, although it had to be trans- 
lated from the original French into English, Ga- 
briel Chevalier’s Clochemerle gave joy to Anglo- 
Saxons and Latins alike. As for the tendency for 
more people to understand a written description 


Self-portrait of Ronald Searle from PUNCH 
left: The Rake’s Progress from PUNCH 


more readily than pictorial expression, the issue 
may be confused in their minds owing to lack of 
basic discrimination between good and bad visual 
art, whether classical or modern. If, for instance, 
some cannot follow Picasso’s cubism, it will be 
looked upon as a travesty of art, and the same kind 
of mind will find it just as hard to understand a 
humorous drawing which not only makes a joke at 
someone else’s expense, but is executed in a dis- 
torted fashion. It is necessary to follow both the 
artist’s mind and style, and inability to compre- 
hend the second will preclude an understanding of 
the first. 

This line of argument may lead us to an ex- 
planation of the unique and meteoric success, both 
national and international, of the English humor- 
ist, Ronald Searle. His quality of greatness lies in 
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Have a GOOD RUM for your money 


_ Mummy says are you ready, Daddy? 


a fortunate mixture of an inborn faculty for a deep 
awareness of human nature and an inherent gift 
of drawing. He cannot resist depicting what his 
mind takes in through his eye, and as a result of 
an interested eye and mind, his hand is restless. 
When he was a prisoner-of-war in Japan, his 
urge to draw was a compulsion. While others were 
preoccupied naturally enough with the struggle to 
obtain the maximum amount of nourishment, 
Searle—almost in priority to his primary needs— 
managed to find precious pens, pencils and paper. 
The hundreds of drawings of his fellow prisoners- 
of-war are no mere collection of portraits; they are 
in fact the best self-portrait of Ronald Searle, the 
man and artist. There is not a single trace of dis- 
tortion or caricature in these drawings—it would 
be impossible to make a joke of a supreme tragedy 


—but there is supreme draughtsmanship. Indeed, 
each sketch on a scrappy piece of paper shows rev- 
erence and devotion, as if in gratitude for the god- 
send of yet another opportunity to produce yet 
another drawing. 

To understand the transformation from the 
man who drew with piety into the acrimonious 
creator of the Girls of St. Trinian’s, we have to 
turn to another Englishman, Jonathan Swift. Only 
the concluding pages of the fourth part of Gulli- 
ver’s Travels, where there is a description of the 
hero’s reaction to human beings and their be- 
haviour after his return from the Land of Horses, 
can throw light on Searle’s surprising change. It 
is not so surprising after all. When his captivity 
had come to an end, and he took up his position as 
a restless, perceptive observer of human behaviour 
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We and Tea 
Were Infants Together 


Englishmen were great coffee- 
drinkers in the first half of the 18th 
century Tea, though gaining favor, 
was still regarded by some as a 
“poisonous plant” 


| The hose knitted by Thomas Allen 
also started to gain favor in those 
days. Tea has since become the 
national beverage and Allen Solly 
hose have become a daily habit, too 
—at least with gentlemen who are 
perceptive about details of dress 


Sold im better wor 
2 Wes See, New ve mt NY 


in “civilised” circumstances, he was bound to react 
in one of two ways: either to give way to despond- 
ency or resort to satire. 

Can his success as an artist be understood 
equally well ? He pokes fun at people, and not only 
do they enjoy it but they clamour for more; not 
only do they praise him enthusiastically, but they 
invariably speak of him with affection. The answer 
to this question may be twofold. First, as Jona- 
than Swift said in The Battle of Books, Satire is a 
sort of glass, wherein beholders do generally dis- 
cover everybody’s face but their own; and sec- 
ondly, people are quick to sense a fellow feeling 
between artist and ‘victim.’ This seems to be the 
crux of the matter. When distortion is deliberate, 
coupled with fundamental mastery of draughts- 
manship, it can be grasped instinctively even by 
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Fromuprece The Eiffel Tower from the Rue St Dommgwe 


1 & 2: Lemon Hart Rum advertising. 

3: Advertisement for Shell Oil. 

4: One of a series of ads for Better Books (London). 
5: James Boswell for PUNCH. 

6: International advertising humor for Solly 
Hosiery, one of a series from the New Yorker. 

7: Frontispiece from Ronald Searle’s and Kaye 
Webb’s book, “Paris Sketchbook”’. 


those with a limited realisation of visual art. When 
fun is made of some one else, but at the same time 
there is a sneaking sympathy with the victim’s 
plight, a sensation of well-being is attained—a 
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*I can only conjecture that the crack about Dresden china 
referred to you" 


sensation which can never be achieved by malice 
alone. 

Fortunately the merits of draughtsmanship 
and human understanding are not confined to any 
one nation. They are above national barriers, and 
for this reason Searle’s art is not only understood, 
accepted and appreciated in his own country, but 
outside of it. Indeed, he has gained a unique posi- 
tion in this context. His ‘Englishness’ is beyond 
doubt, yet he is not only received as a remarkable 
English artist but as a great one by the Americans 
and the French. Although the latter are insular 
and intensely proud of the Latinism of their art, 
Searle’s command of his craft stands comparison 
with their yardstick, and his kind of distortion is 
familiar to the Latin eye and mind. 

His capacity for work is enormous, but he can 


A little Moore, how much it is... 


* Do as youre and Come cut! 


SEARLE EVERY SATURDAY 


be as cruel to his creations as they are to their 
‘prey.’ Refusing to be straight-jacketed any longer 
by the Girls of St. Trinian’s, he decided to ‘kill’ 
them of his own accord, leaving himself a free 
agent once more. Among his regular work in Eng- 
land today, he draws a weekly feature for the Eng- 
lish Liberal daily newspaper, News Chronicle, and 
he contributes a weekly drawing to the theatre 
column of Punch. This magazine also published 
his full-page strip cartoon series, The Rake's 
Progress, a depiction of ‘creatures of circum- 
stance’, with slyly effective anti-climaxes. He 
created the central character of a man—who is 
incidentally in danger of becoming as much of a 
threat as a St. Trinian’s schoolgirl—for a series 
for Lemon Hart Rum, producing a monthly colour 
poster which is also used in line drawing form for 
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With CBS Radio 
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their press advertisements; and drawings of his 
gave point to two memorable series of press ad- 
vertisements—one for the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany’s B.P. Petrol, and one for Better Books, a 
progressive London bookshop. But more than any- 
thing else he appears to enjoy the creation of 
straightforward drawings such as the illustra- 
tions for Boswell’s Grand Tour, or for his pictorial 
masterpiece, Paris Sketchbook. 

What of Searle’s popularity on the other side 
of the Atlantic ? In 1950 he received his first pub- 
licity commission from Henry Bach Associates, 
for a campaign for Solly Socks, which is still run- 
ning in the New Yorker; and, shrewd in assessing 
the welcome extended to his work and noting the 
joy which it afforded Americans, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System gave him a commission for 


1&2: “The Terror of St. Trinian’s” (1952) 
3: London News Chronicle weekly feature. 


4: Ronald Searle as a trans-atlantic artist for 
Columbia Broadcasting System, New York. 


5: T. S. Eliot (1953) from PUNCH. 


radio promotion booklets. His straightforward 
illustrative work found its spiritual home in 
America within the covers of the wide-awake 
magazine, Holiday. 

Today, aware of the pitfalls of a meteoric 
ascent, many of Searle’s followers are asking 
themselves whether he will be able to sustain his 
inventiveness under the strain of his present 
great output. His well-wishers feel that he will. 
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SEALS: A BRIEF GLANCE 


With “relief,” ‘‘“embossing” and the term ‘“‘three- 
dimensional” becoming part of the vocabulary of 
the designer and coupled with development of new 
printing techniques, a glance at seals of the past 
unfolds rich inspiration, i 

Historically the purpose of seals was to au- 
thenticate. In the medieval world only clerks 
wrote; kings would not write; as with reading, it 
was within a gentleman’s capacity, but below his 
dignity. Thus the seal, and in particular the Great 
Seal of England, has performed an indispensable 
service. Through nine centuries, during the reigns 
of forty sovereigns, from William the Conqueror 
to Her present Majesty, the Great Seal of England 
has acted as the key of government. 

Though today the Great Seal means rather less 
than it did, it still authenticates numerous impor- 
tant documents, as the Queen shall direct. Smaller 
“‘deputed” seals came into existence as the task of 
government in medieval times became more di- 
verse and the court more addicted to travel and a 
migratory way of life. For personal correspond- 
ence, the sovereign used a private seal—the origin 
of the signet ring. Seals of all kinds were used, 
however, not only by royalty but by boroughs, 
guilds, private individuals, bishops and priories. 
On these pages we show a few of the seals which 
have affirmed the decisions of history, and others 
which have certified the everyday deeds of more 
humble men and women. 

Apart from their obvious historical interest 
to the sigillographer, their quality of roughness 
and smoothness, forthrightness and subtlety, their 
distinction of style, yet smallness of aspect, quickly 
enchants even the least knowing eye. 

Considering that artists of Cellini’s and Hill- 
yard’s calibre demonstrated their interest by 
working in the medium, the subject is remarkably 
unexplored. From the dignity of the Great Seals 
down to the light-hearted trinkets beloved by Vic- 
torian grandmothers, these sealing wax impres- 
sions, in brilliant vermilions and verdigris green, 
offer rich rewards in elegance, charm and dignity. 


1: Seal of Edward the Confessor 
2: Suffolk Priory Seal. 13th Century 
Opposite: Great Seal of England 
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1: 14th Century seal of the Bishop of Lincoln 

2: Great Seal of George III for Quebec 

3: Seal of the Priory of Walsingham 

4: Private seal of Simon de la Tour. 12th century 
5: The Magna Carta (1215)—ratified by a seal 


Wax seals (Home-pressed), A Victorian collection from Cameo Corner, London 
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BURTIN AND UPJOHN 


For seven years, Will Burtin has been design con- 
sultant for the Upjohn Company and Art Editor 
of its scientific monthly houseorgan, Scope. A 
genial and perhaps deceptively simple person, he 
enjoys creating “symbols to sum up reality” — 
especially the complex realities of medicine and 
the ever-changing world of modern industry. 

His office abounds with the products and para- 
phernalia of science, such as medical charts, air- 
craft propellers, a crystal white jug of nylon 
thread, and a mock-up of multi-colored plastic for 
an industrial exhibit he is designing. Holding a 
tiny piece of plastic up to the light, this big man 
Burtin (he is six-three and weighs around 200 
pounds) will exclaim about its scientific proper- 
ties and its translucent color as though he held 
in his hands, indeed, a symbol of progress and the 
beauty of truth revealed. 

“Who said that science cannot achieve beauty ?” 
asks Burtin with good-humored indignation. 
“What nonsense, that art cannot contain scientific 
truth! It is human limitation, deficiency of under- 
standing, that make one or the other not do what 
they can do.” 

Burtin feels that his own approach to develop- 
ing a design for graphic representation is best 
summed up by an old Japanese proverb which in- 
structs: “First know all there is to know (about 
the subject matter), then memorize it, then solve 
the problem intuitively.” But for Burtin intuition 
is not so much a “magic spark” as the result of 
human curiosity and consistent experiment guided 
by logical thought. 

“While the curiosity and experiment is very 
much evidenced in art,” says Burtin,” the rational 
is often sold short.” For a graphic designer must 
not only think about the amount of time it takes a 
person to shift his gaze from left to right, or to 
read explanatory copy, but also about the particu- 
lar emotional response evoked by the use of a given 
color, and the significance attached intellectually 
to things like spoons, seashells, test tubes, or prim- 
itive ceremonial masks. Putting the proper things 
together harmoniously to suggest a specific unity 
or conclusion requires logical thought: the design 
itself provokes, if successful, a “visual reasoning.” 
Through such “rational’’ symbolism the complex 
can be simplified to create “a certain beauty of 
clear statement.” 

“Beauty is not necessarily a matter of form or 
style,” says Burtin, “but a result of order achieved. 
To me, the finest and highest order is the one 
which results in such simplicity of statement that 
it couid not be said more constructively, more en- 
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compassing, more spirited. That is beauty. That 
has human dignity.” 

The same beauty and dignity with which Bur- 
tin embellishes Upjohn’s magazine and advertis- 
ing campaigns he applies with equal elan to the 
accounts of other companies — particularly those 
with a new product to sell and a new story to com- 
municate. During World War II he designed train- 
ing manuals for the U. S. Air Force and the Office 
of Strategic Services. He still designs special in- 
dustrial exhibits sponsored by the U. S. govern- 
ment for shows in this country and abroad. He 
also writes and lectures and for four years has 
been working on a book which discusses the logical 
evolution of a visual design. 

Born in Germany the son of a French chemist, 
Burtin attended the Cologne Art School but later 
found himself in political difficulties when asked 
to design propaganda material for the Nazi gov- 
ernment. In 1938 he and his wife (a former art 
student) came to the United States. It wasn’t very 
long before he had established himself as a graphic 
designer of outstanding abilities and in 1945 he 
became Art Director of Fortune Magazine. He 
resigned this position in 1949 to work on his own, 
and shortly after began his association with the 
Upjohn Company. 

For Burtin, the principal role of the designer 
is to increase the range and depth of man’s under- 
standing. ‘“‘Between what the reading public knows 
and what they should know,” he says, “there is 
often a wide gap which must be bridged very care- 
fully.” But even the meaningfulness of invisible 
phenomena such as atoms, mechanical stress pat- 
terns, microbes or enzymes, can be convincingly 
portrayed if related to the more obvious things in 
man’s day-to-day existence, “Often one must use 
very traditional means to take a reader into new 
areas,” he says, “and usually only the very fam- 
iliar can be shown more adventurously in terms 
of style, color and design as such.” 
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A PROGRAM IN PRINT: UPJOHN AND DESIGN 
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An executive viewpoint 


| Precision and candor 


The advertising of any organization to be 
effective must not only be attractive and 
carry a clear and convincing message, but 
it must also identify the advertiser to his 
reader in a distinctive way. Finally, the 
whole ad must stand as a unified and 
memorable representation of the organ- 
ization behind the product. To attain 
these ends it is necessary to consider care- 
fully the character of the audience to 
which the appeal is made. 

In the case of medical advertising, the 
audience is for the most part physicians. 
Although they can largely be appealed to 
on the same basis as other individuals, an 
additional cognizance of and considera- 
tion for their well-known attitudes in pro- 
fessional matters is mandatory. ‘This is 
particularly true since the products of the 
pharmaceutical manufacturer are medi- 
cines. We are directly responsible to the 
physician and to his patients for their 
quality reliability. Reliability is, 
therefore, the primary impression that all 
our advertising must convey; but the si- 
multaneous suggestion of progessiveness 
and scientific scrupulousness is scarcely 
less important. These qualities we believe 
are being brought to our audience by ad- 
vertising which combines high quality, a 
contemporary style, and a message ex- 
pressed with precision and candor both 
graphically and in words. We believe we 
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The medical viewpoint | Quality and saleability 


The Upjohn Company was founded by a physician and a physician is its present president. ‘The physician’s view- 
point has thus retained an important influence on the formulation of Company policy, and this would seem to 
be at least in part responsible for the excellent rapport which has always existed between the medical profession 
and The Upjohn Company, Since the beginning, the Company has always been keenly aware of its responsibility 
to furnish the physician with the purest and most reliable drugs obtainable. In recent years pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers have assumed a new responsibility—that of taking part in the development of new drugs and making 
these available to the physician as quickly as possible. Not only must the drugs themselves be supplied, but the 
manufacturer must also prepare and furnish the physician with the most reliable and timely information avail- 
able about the indications for their use and the best way in which to administer them. 

It has been our contention that the physician’s attention could best be called to our products by a presentable 
and well-informed salesman, Now that we must supplement the calls of our representatives with literature 
which reaches the physician either directly by mail or indirectly in the journals he reads, this too must be present- 
able and well-informed. Our advertising by its appearance should suggest not only the straightforwardness and 
precision but also the ingenuity and imagination that goes into the designing of new drugs and new and more 
convenient preparations of old drugs. Illustrative material and copy should convey our message to the physician 


pleasantly and briefly. We want to catch his eye, but, out of appreciation for his attention, not waste his time. 
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The producer's view point 


| Quality and saleability 


From the standpoint of the manufacturer 
of medicine, it is perhaps only essential 
that his product should be useful and 
have a good sale. However, it is a great 
satisfaction to have it well presented and 
clothed in suitable garb. 

The same quality that is found in our 
products should also be in evidence in the 
packages in which they are sold; our ad- 
vertising and packages should be as good 
as our drugs. Like our salesmen, our prod- 
ucts should have a personality and ap- 
pearance which the doctor will find ac- 
ceptable. 

A good appearance will not make a bad 
product good, but it will get a good prod- 
uct tried. Only alter the drug is bought 
and used can it have any part in establish- 
ing the reputation of its maker as a manu- 
facturer of potent and reliable drugs. 
When the drug has effectively performed 
its purpose and the patient has found it 
convenient and pleasant to take, then only 
is the physician confirmed in his original 
expectation that the product is of good 


quality because it was presented ina qual- 


ity manner, 
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The evolution of an idea 
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the house organs which a number of the 


leaders in the industry have put out. 
When it was decided that The Upjohn 
Company should put out one of these 
house organs for physicians, there were al- 
ready a number of similar publications in 
existence which were successful, and some 
of them had been published for a long 
time. It was consequently felt that it 
would be necessary to put out one which 
would not be a duplicate of any of those 


already existing. It would be necessary for 
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it to have a distinctive format and to de- 
velop a character of its own. On the basis 
that whatever improves the understand- 
ing of modern therapeutics will indirect- 
ly if not directly enhance the sale of mod- 
ern medicines and that useful informa- 
tion made available in readable form will 
pay dividends in goodwill, it seemed de- 
sirable that the contents of the new mag- 
azine not be limited to discussions of Up- 
john products, although one was to be dis- 
cussed in each issue. Making reviews of 


medical subjects of current interest is a 
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may prevent theumatse fever aad 


alronal os sequelae 


Progress in Rheumatic Fever Therapy 


service which the pharmaceutical manu- 


facturer is ina favorable position to rend- 
er to the medical profession, since he 
must at all times keep himself fully in- 
formed of the current state of medicine. 
Later some articles which are not strictly 
“business” but which might be of interest 
to the physician were added in what is 


called the “Science and Culture” section. 


sprir The choice of format was of course of 
a as great importance, not only to give the 
used by mar new journal the distinction we wished it 
to have but to appeal appropriately to the 

physician. The house organs already in 

existence ran the gamut in design from 

the most conservative to the most modern 

and from those that used design sparing- 

ly to those that were highly and almost 

flamboyantly ornamental. Since overcon- 

servatism seemed inappropriate for a 

journal devoted to a rapidly progressing 

science, contemporaneousness of design 

seemed mandatory but frivolousness 

seemed out of place. Therefore, Will Bur- 

tin’s designs were chosen because they 

were highly progressive in concept but 

couched in an idiom that partook of the 

scientific in its clarity and definiteness. 

Furthermore, it was decided to try to use 


design not merely for its decorative effect 


but as an integral part of the scientific 
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presentations. Consequently, even the 
covers of Scope are designed not only to 
be attractive but to suggest some import- 
ant part of the contents. The internal de- 
sign is, however, functional first and dec- 
orative incidentally. Starting with a con- 
sideration of the thrust of the article the 
copy and design are co-ordinated so as to 
make an effective portrayal in which the 
scientific ideas are enhanced and clarified 
by the designs. Consideration is given to 
what part of the story may be advantage- 
ously brought out with photographs, 


tables, graphs or diagrams. This often en- 


Liver 


Blood wessels of infant's head injected with 
plastic. The insert below shows detail of eye, 4 


Anterior pituitary 


General circulation 


Hepatic vein 


Portal vein 


Pancreas 
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A Pre-Columbian Atlas 
of Pathology 


tails considerable shifting about of units 
and trying and discarding various graphic 
materials. The method is perhaps more 
cumbersome than most because both au- 
thor and designer must familiarize them- 
selves with the available material and they 
must be willing to alter their viewpoints 
freely; the end results, however, have 
been gratifying. Many of these presenta- 
tions have conveyed complicated ideas 
both accurately and pleasantly and have 
turned out to have had, in addition, a 
unique kind of beauty, a part of which is 


embodied in their sheer functionalism. 


Telling Lines—Some Notes on Graphs 


Developeng trom pavares. graphs have 
become real and practical abstractions 
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Advertising 


The growth of a philosophy 


The development of Scope took place as a more or less independent venture, and effort was almost 
exclusively directed toward developing a journal that would compare favorably with the other 
journals in its field. Little attention was paid to correlating it with the Company’s other advertis- 
ing ventures. Eventually, however, the desirability of doing this became obvious. During the co- 
ordinating process certain techniques employed in Scope seemed suitable for wider application. 
In particular the successful use of a coordinated verbal and graphic portrayal of scientific ideas 


indicated that this dual approach was capable of being developed into a very powerful means of 
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communication which was equally applicable 
to less complicated messages. Since speech, even 
when written, is essentially a function of those 
brain centers concerned with the interpretation 
of sound, to combine a written message with 
devices which are purely graphic is, in a sense, 
to attack the consciousness through two “sen- 
soria” simultaneously. Such a method should 
he capable of great impact. 

The pharmaceutical industry like certain 
others is obliged in advertising to the general 
public to try to sell its name and reputation for 
reliability rather than its wares because the 
basis of the product’s advantage is usually of 
such a nature that it cannot readily be ex- 
plained to the public at large. In addition, 
since the products are medicines, any miscon- 
ceptions regarding their use might be danger- 
ous. Ads in popular magazines, therefore, have 
to be of an institutional character. They have 
been designed to indicate the part the Com- 
pany plays in medical aflairs and how new 
medicines are discovered. Such ads have been 
designed to be informative, although only one 
small point can as a rule be made. The attempt 
is made to interest and inform the reader but 
not to harrow his emotions. The pleasurable 
sensation created by an attractive design was 
considered a sufficient emotional stimulation. 
‘These lay ads are all simple and direct in de- 
sign and wording. The idea that was to be con- 
veyed was the starting point of each. Once this 


was decided on, the art and text were designed 
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to convey this idea as economically and drama- 
tically as possible. The visual presentation was 
devised to attract attention and at the same 
time suggest the subject matter. The headline 
then more clearly defines the idea. Finally the 
copy amplifies it and satisfies the readers’ curi- 
osity which has been aroused by the design and 
headline. It has been the hypothesis that a 


clearly presented piece of interesting informa- 
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tion will make the ad more memorable 
than a banality or over-saccharine senti- 
ment however powerfully dramatized. In 
dealing with the design of counter and 
window displays, much the same approach 
is used as in the lay ads because these must 
also be made to appeal to the general 
public. What applies to the lay ads also 
applies to mailing pieces and brochures 
but, since these are intended for physi- 
cians, the subjects are dealt with in much 
greater detail; consequently, the copy is 
considerably longer and the methods used 
in Scope are more closely followed. The 
same principles of design that are used in 
the ads can also be modified for use in 
packages. Here, however, it is not a mat- 
ter of functionally coordinating the art 
with copy but with utility and conven- 
ience. Nevertheless, the character of the 
product can be suggested by the package. 

Many attempts, mostly futile, have 
been made to define the essential quality 
of excellence common to the many di- 
verse examples of art expression that have 
had enduring value throughout the ages. 
The present author has no hope that he 
will succeed where others have failed, but 
certainly one quality commonly displayed 
by such works of art is appropriateness to 
the purpose of the work. Appropriateness 
to the purpose at hand is a conspicuous 
quality in Will Burtin’s designs, in which 
each detail contributes to bringing home 
the idea that the piece was intended to 
convey. 


4d series of Scope ads in color 

designed to induce an enduring consciousness 
of vitamin products 

hLach one highlights a different aspect 
through effective combinations of 


relevant art and text 
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BOOK REVIEWS continued 


PREPARATION FOR PRINTING. The purpose 
and materials of the artist, by Lynton Lamb. Pub- 
lished by Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, London, 1954. 166 pages of text matter (5%” 
x 8'2”), including a bibliography, a glossary, an index, 
and 17 diagrams. 28 halftone illustrations are shown 
on 28 additional insert pages. $4.25 

By Alexander Nesbitt 


This is an ideal book for the beginner in painting 
—whether he chooses to consider himself amateur or 
professional. It is entirely practical. That almost 
nothing is said about aesthetics will not perturb the 
majority of readers. Discussion of painting starts 
with the painter’s Prospects, goes on to a chapter on 
Training, then follows with chapters about: Subjects, 
Colour, Drawing, Painting from Drawings, Direct 
Painting, Equipment, and Materials. Two rather 
down-to-earth chapters, Note on Perspective and How 
to Hang Pictures, complete the text. 

Preparation for Painting intends to do for the 
beginner exactly what the title says. It will lead him 
by the hand as far as any book about the visual arts 
can lead anybody. This, however, is a gentle sort of 
book, and carries the reader along gently to the point 
where he must encounter the blank surface of the 
canvas strictly on his own. Both because of the large 
type (12 point Ehrhardt) and the author’s simple 
style, the book is easy and pleasant to read. There are 
not many books in which one is given access to a life- 
time of practical painting experience through such a 
lucid and cheerful exposition. 

Mr. Lamb considers the Prospects of the artist 
vague: he throws out a few hints of how various art- 
ists dealt with the problem and goes quickly on his 
way. In doing so he stops long enough to introduce the 
reader to The Journal of Eugéne Delacroix, from 
which he quotes often and well throughout the re- 
mainder of the book. Under Training, the usual art 
school is judged quite precisely and its value compared 
to the self-training every artist must undergo. Sub- 
jects is a hard matter to deal with but it is well han- 
dled—conservatively handled—allowing the beginner 
the full sweep of expression, from absolute represen- 
tationalism to the latest “ism” that has been con- 
cocted. What is not even suggested, perhaps out of 
the desire not to be absolute, is a definition of art. 

The chapter on Colour is a very simple discussion, 
just about all a beginner can take. As for Drawing, 
it is admitted that the student must discover just what 
it is for himself. There is, of course, considerable dis- 
cussion of method. Painting from Drawings covers the 
extent to which one may use or depend upon a draw- 
ing as the basis for a painting—how to scale it, how 
to note colors, how far to depend upon it. In Direct 
Painting the outdoor easel painter’s difficulties are 
enumerated, along with the ways of overcoming many 
of them. Various simple technical painting processes 
and methods are suggested. Equipment is a good, 
clear chapter on workrooms, easels, palettes, knives, 
brushes, with cautions on the care and cleaning of the 
latter. The chapter on Materials will never, certainly, 
supplant such books as Max Doerner’s Malmaterial 
und seine Verwendung im Bilde, but it does a good 
and sufficient job for the beginner. 

The least effective chapter in the book is the Note 
on Perspective. The dry recital of the classic theory 
of perspective could, I believe, have been supplemented 


with a little study of the various kinds of perspective 
used by artists. Some elucidation of forced perspec- 
tives, double points of view, inverted perspective, ete. 
is what I have in mind. The final note on How to Hang 
Pictures is a good thought for the small art society 
or amateur group. 

Mr. Lamb’s book is the sort of statement that 
artists often feel it necessary to make in order to 
clarify and formulate their thinking, and thereby help 
the new crop of artists to strike into the proper path. 
There is therefore much about it that resembles such 
books as Robert Henri’s The Art Spirit and John 
Sloan’s The Gist of Art, both of which were produced 
by American painters to help the student and ama- 
teur. This English book is, I would say, a little better 
organized than either of these, and thus a little more 
useful to the painting student. 


THE FIRST WRITING BOOK. An English Transla- 
tion and Facsimile Text of Arrighi’s “Operina,” by 
John Howard Benson; Forward by Philip Hofer. 96 
pages, 5°s” x 8%”. Yale University Press, New Haven, 
$2.50 

By Frank Lieberman 


It is seldom that one comes across a true tour de 
force but John Howard Benson, stone-cutter, printer 
and calligrapher, has accomplished just this in his 
facsimile translation of Arrighi’s Operina, the classic 
guide to the development of a Chancery hand. 

“In writing the translation,” says Benson in his 
Introduction, “I have made an attempt to retain the 
apearance of the original, though to achieve this 
completely was impossible.” This is an overly modest 
statement for the author has not only maintained the 
appearance of the original (cleverly translating the 
ancient Italian so that in most cases initials and 
decorative letters fall where those of the original do), 
but I suspect that Benson’s pages more closely re- 
semble Arrighi’s original handwritten pages than do 
the printed copies of Arrighi’s work. This is because 
Benson’s writing is here reproduced by photo-offset, 
whereas Arrighi’s pages were reproduced by side- 
grain woodcuts. Skilful as the latter are, the technical 
difficulty of cutting on the plank made it impossible to 
render Arrighi’s thin strokes faithfully, consequently 
they are thicker than if made with a pen. 

In his foreword Philip Hofer asks why no one has 
translated the Operina before this, and answers his 
own question by saying that “The task demands schol- 
arly and technical knowledge as well as an eye to 
practical application. An unusual combination of tal- 
ents must be assembled, which is not easy to find.” 

The First Writing Book demonstrates that its 
writer (in both senses of the word) has all three tal- 
ents in a remarkable degree. As an example of writing 
the Chancery hand this book should rank high in the 
collections of all those interested in calligraphy and 
it is, of course, the masterwork for those interested in 
improving their handwriting. Arrighi’s gentle instruc- 
tions are perfectly conveyed, his pages are reproduced 
in both the original Italian wood-cut form and in 
translation, and Benson has added 14 pages of useful 
and helpful notes. 

Originally published in a $9.00 limited edition by 
Herman Cohen at the Chiswick Bookshop, this second 
in the Studies in the History of Calligraphy sponsored 
by Harvard College Library, Cambridge, and the 
Newberry Library, Chicago, is published in a trade 
edition at the incredibly low price of $2.50. Unhesitat- 
ingly recommended! 
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“Figures in a Type Drawer” by Marisol was 
one of the more communicative items in the 
Fourth New York Artists’ Annual at Man- 
hattan’s Stable Gallery. Many an overworked 
typesetter will recognize in this engaging 
idea a dream he had when all his Bodoni’s 
came to life, walked off, and went on vacation. 


“Mitmenschen” by Helmut Lortz is a small 
German book of cartoons. While neither the 
wit nor the drawings would recommend it for 
our pages, the ingenious binding did. Blame 
our unreasonable fascination with gadgets 
that have a handicraft twist to them. The 
diecut pages are held together with rubber 
bands. 
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THE LION'S TAIL 


a selection of what-nots from the desk of Leo Liony 
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Situation 
du 
Modulor 
dans 
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Le Corbusier’s Modulor, a difficult system 
of proportions, based on the magic of the 
Golden Section and the realities of the human 
figure, is meant, like dynamic symmetry, to 
set rules for dimensional relationships in 
architecture, decoration, and layout. More 
importantly, however, it expresses the faith 
of our greatest architect-philosopher in a 
supreme, absolute order. After having ex- 
posed his theory, Le Corbusier, who is a 
strong believer in the unity of the arts (he 
divides his time between architecture, paint- 


ing, writing and occasionally typography) 
warns against the mechanical application of 
all rules, including his own, with this memo- 
rable paragraph: “I will fight against any 
formula and any set of instruments which 
take away the least particle of my freedom. I 
want to keep that freedom so intact that at 
the very moment when the golden figures 
and the diagrams point to a perfectly ortho- 
dox solution I may reply, ‘That may be so, 
but it is not beautiful’.” (THE MODULOR by 
Le Corbusier, Faber & Faber, London, 1954) 


The peculiarly elegant awkwardness of this 
woodcut is typical of many primitive engrav- 
ings of the last century. While we are grate- 
ful to artists like Joseph Low for the revival 
of their charm, we are concerned about the 
temptations of less skillful hands and less 
original talents. Too many young illustrators 
seem to find in the quaintness of anachronis- 
tic techniques, forms, and subject matter a 
comfortable hiding place from the smelly and 
noisy and gaudy presence of life. 
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Photographic enlargements can unexpectedly 
reveal the greatness that is hidden in small 
works of art. An engraving line, so fine that 
it has the anonymous perfection we like to 
attribute to the skills of our technology, will 
suddenly declare the rough vitality of its 
human origin. In the small engraving of an 
opal cylinder (a Lentoid gem excavated in 
the Citadel of Mycenae, from Dr. Henry 
Schliemann’s MYCENAE, published in 1878 
by Scribner, Armstrong & Company, New 
York) we discover the scale, the strength, 
even the tragic style of Rouault. 
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The Schliemann books on the discovery of 
Troy and Mycenae are an important section 
in my own private museum without walls. I 
picked them up years ago in the dark corners 
of a second-hand bookshop in Philadelphia 
where they were lying on a shelf like dusty 
tombstones hidden in paper weeds. Schlie- 
mann’s ancient finds—the rich lusty jewels, 
the fantastic masks, the fragments, the signs 
and symbols, are as close to our sensitivities 
as Klee and Fabergé, The masks, here repro- 
duced, have come to us as we want them, not 
with the cold beauty of ritual perfection, but 
humanized by time and accidents. The force- 
ful wood engravings are from Schliemann’s 
MYCENAE, the photograph is one I ac- 
quired in Athens last year. Their comparison 
shows clearly the special areas of effective- 
ness of hand and machine. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We find that our constant search for better materials, ideas and techniques 
makes our printing and design exciting both to our customers and to ourselves. 
Let us show you why. 


Used here is a fine new Italian type, MICROGRAMMA. 
a We have acquired this titling in seven sizes and two weights, feeling that its 
expanded squareness makes it unusually effective. 


We are unable to show our many technical experiments and developments, 
each contributing to better finished printing. We are specialists in offset 
lithography and complete four-color process. Examples of our work 

and showings of type available for proofs will be sent upon request. 


SEQUOIA PRESS 


326 WEST KALAMAZOO AVENUE + KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


The shortest distance between you and 
the successful display is one inch... 


This inch is 220 pages long and has 867 illustrations, blueprints | 
and diagrams. It is between the two covers of Victor Strauss | — 


P. O. P. CARDBOARD DISPLAYS | 


a Manual for the planning, construction and } 
production of displays, covering every kind | 
and every aspect of successful displays. $15. M 


For your Free Brochure, write to 


PRESENTATION PRESS 


Dept. A, P. O. Box 3, New York 24, N. Y. 


For the simpfest fine-cuts 


or he most exacting Galf-tone Q W 
WMofaek Engraving offers you | q ord 


shiffed New England craftsmanship 3 Hand Lettering 


and prompt service at reasonable cost. 


On film no minimum 


Greenfiel’, Massachusetts RAPID TYPOGRAPHERS INC. 


: 305 East 46th Street, New York 17 » MU 8-2445 
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Steady 
NUPASTELS 


complement each other! 


NUPASTELS and COLORAMA pencils are 
“going steady”’ and are seen together every- 
where. They’re true to each other and true to 
type. And both offer infinite variety as well 
as absolute uniformity of color. 


NUPASTELS are the color sticks which have 
replaced pastels. They are much firmer and 
stronger than pastels...crumble a lot less... 


¥ deposit just enough powder for perfect 
eprints blending. 
trauss’ 

; COLORAMA is the newest and finest thick 
LYS | lead colored pencil made today. Colors are 
excitingly vivid...sharpen easily... cover 
ys. $15. more smoothly without shine... have less 


wax... last longer. 
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608 - DRAFTSMAN’S LEAD 
HOLDER—One hand, split-sec- 
ond operation! Release lead 
with top button! Sure-grip 
clutch! Leads won't slip! Col- 
ored cap identifies degree of 
the lead instantly. 


6100 - DRAWING LEADS 
—Supreme quality leads in 17 
degrees from 6B to 9H—every 
degree uniform and accu- 
rately graded. Pocket pack- 
age has unique emery boards 
on each side for sharpening. 


UDensilg Graphite 


AUTOMATICALLY, THE CHOICE OF PROFESSIONALS! 


USA <®> MICROTOMIC 33) 


331-DELUXE PENCIL LENGTHENER— Rugged plastic barrel screws 
easily, locks securely. Dusk-gray color matches Microtomic Pencils. 


MICROTOALIC CED RMARD FABER 


600-CHISEL POINT PENCIL —Same quality with unique chisel point 
lead. Excellent for lettering, shading, broad strokes, etc. 6 degrees. 


VMICROTOMIC PBERHARKD FABLE 


600-DRAWING PENCIL — Finest quality, high density graphite leats 
Dusk-gray polish. White bull’s-eye shows each of 18 uniform degrees. 


© 603-DRAWING PENCIL WITH ERASER TIP — Above advantages plus 
» handy, adjustable, flat-shaped eraser tip. Ideal for the pocket! 


Since 1849 
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USA M A R K E R 


576—MARKER—Writes on any surface from 
slick cellophane or glossy photostats to corrugat- 
ed or craft paper delivery packages. Pull string- 
peel off paper wrap to sharpen— 7 colors. 


6325—EBONY—The ideal pencil for layouts and 
sketching. The large diameter lead is soft and 
smooth as silk, yet strong, leaving an intense, jet 
black line on any paper surface. 


599—EBONY MECHANICAL—New! Propel- 
repel-expel holder for large diameter EBONY leads. 1599— EBONY REFILL LEADS—(For holder) 
Plastic barrel. The pocket pencil for artists. Same super quality as the famous EBONY wood 

pencil-leads are long 2%4’’ and iarge .120’’ dia. 
—Packed 4 leads in flat vest pocket box. 


FOR EVERY USE FROM MARKING TO SKETCHING... 


3110—COLORBRITE HOLDER—A sure- 
grip clutch type lead holder for brilliant 
—fadeproof—waterproof—super smooth 
COLORBRITE leads. Has “see-thru” 
ews On plastic barrel. Leads are full 5’’ long and 
Pencils. available in 12 high visibility colors. 


585— MARKER MECHANICAL — New 
propel-repel-expel pencil for MARKER 
leads, same quality as in paper wrapped 
pencil shown above. Propels with a twist 
of the fingers. Handy pocket clip. Choice 

HT PPPS of he of 6 colors—barrels with matching leads. 


747—MONGOL COLORED PENCILS— 


» leads. Proven most popular wherever used. 
legrees. | Every one of 36 brilliant colors sharpens 
to needle point for fine work, holds point 

longer. Indelible— merely use brush and 

water for vivid water color effects. Ideal 

wa for architectural renderings, textile, 
fashion, jewelry designing, etc. Handy easel 

Carry-box assortment: 8, 12, 24 and 36. 


Trademarks Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. 
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<®> EBONY EBERHARD FABERusa 6325 
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Pink Pearl 


EBERHA 
Usa 


400-PINK PEARL PENCIL TYPE 
—The popular soft PINK PEARL 
eraser in the new stick-shaped, 
paper wrapped form for pin- 
point erasures. Just pull string 
and peel to sharpen. 


00 


4821-MONGOL GUM CLEANER — The 
artist's standard for all-purpose clean- 
ing. Won't weaken newly-inked lines. 
7 sizes starting with 1x 1x1. 


SINCE 1849 


pencil eraser has more sharp erasing 
corners for small erasures, more sides 
for broad surfaces. Soft—won’'t 
roughen fragile surfaces. 


A PERFECT ERASER FOR EVERY ART USER! 


” 1224-KNEADED RUBBER—The cleaner 


all artists need for chalks, charcoals 
and NUPASTEL work. Plastic—kneads 
into any shape. Leaves no crumbs or 
oily residue to affect re-working. 


» Leaves no greasy film. 


101-PINK PEARL—Seen on tilt top 
tables and drafting boards every- 
where. Soft, pliable art eraser —will 
not injure paper surfaces. Medium 
Size—No. 100. 


\ 


212-RUBY — Large, gently abrasiz 
eraser for removing those extra sti. | 
born marks. Durable, long lastiy | 
economical. Medium Size —No 111} 


ABER 


6002-RUBKLEEN—The perfect cleaner 
for all art uses. Gentle and soft yet 
long wearing with little crumbling. 
Safe for delicate paper surfaces. 


6500-VAN DYKE —A soft ink eras.) 
Its gentle abrasive action rem) 
stubborn pencil marks from paper" |” 
tracing cloth. 
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THE WIDEST RANGE 
OF PAPERS AND BINDING 
MATERIALS FOR PRESS AND 
TRADE BOOKS AND 
PROMOTIONAL 
PRINTING 


The Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp. 
109 EAST 31ST STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 5-6170 


For Winning Printing, Try 


VICTORY PRESS 
BOOKLETS 
LETTERHEADS 
BROCHURES 
STYLISHLY DESIGNED 
AND CAREFULLY 
EXECUTED AT 
MODERATE PRICES. 


VICTORY PRESS, Inc. 
PFO AVENUE 
Corona, New York @  ILlinois 8-7488 


A complete design service 
annual reports, public and employee relation material, 
pharmaceuticals, direct mail, film strips, brochures. 


The Push Pin Studios 
6 East 17 Street, New York 3, WAtkins 9-2523 
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HALF-OFI 
: Your 
ff Item# Description List Cost 
3 WATERPROOF CLOTH TAPE Pi x 4.50 2.25 
4 COLORED CELLULOSE TAPE 1” x 72 yds. asst. col... . 1.80 .90 
5 x 72 yds. asst. col... . . 2.40 1.20 
aq 7 BEAM GOMRPASS SET....... 3.50 1.75 
i 8 CHARVOS 7” PENCIL COMPASS (GERMAN SILVER). . . . 4.50 2.25 
9 9623 BOW DIVIDER... 1.00 50 
12 REDUCING GLASS Doz. 3.00 1.50 
13 MAGNIFYING GLASS1” ROUND ........... Doz. 3.00 1.50 
14 DIETZGEN BLACKBOARD RULER 36” ........... 1.45 .73 
15 X-ACTO JUNIOR MODEL BLADES (100 to pack). . . 6.00 3.00 
17 50.95 
18 MATTE KNIFE heavy duty/5 reversible blades .. . ...... 1.50 715 
19 CONTE COLORED PENCILS (20 asst. col.) 2.2... Doz. 2.40 1.20 
20 GENERAL #1118 CRAYON PENCIL (carmine) . . . . . . 1.20 .60 
a 21 DIXON #2210 CRAYON PENCIL (yellow) ........ ‘6 1.20 .60 
22 CHINA MARKING PENCILS (12 ASST. 1.80 .90 
: | 23 A. W. FABER, EBERHARD FABER, DIXONS, EAGLE, 
4 DIETZGEN, con I-NOOR AND other standard brands, 
a 24 DRAFISMAN > ARTIST LEADS 6 to 12 leads perbox .... 1.30 65 
95 SPEEDBALL PENS B-0 andB-1...........2... 1.50 75 
a 26 DRAWLET PENS #1 #2 #43 1.50 
i 27 ESTERBROOK DRAWING PENS #355-1 3B (12 pens, 1 Holder) _ 65 33 
q 28 ESTERBROOK DWG. PENS (equal asst. #354, 5, 6, 7, 8) GROSS 5.00 2.50 
| 29 ESTERBROOK DRAWING PENS #354... ..... GROSS 6.60 3.30 
30 Gold-Silver METALLIC COLORS 
j (10 round porcelains to box). . 1.50 
i 31 TEMPERA OR POSTER COLORS PINTS (6 asst. Col). pt. 1.40 .10 
| 32 ALUMINUM LEAF (20 books to pack). . ........ ‘pack 10.00 5.00 
33 SHERWIN WILLIAMS COLORS 
i HERWIN- WILLIAMS. BULLETIN COLORS (12 asst. col.). .Gal. 6.00 3.00 
i 35 PALETTE KNIFE 3” ARTISTPAINTING. ........... 50 25 
q 36 HUNT PEN ASSORT. EQUAL #'s 22B, 56, 99, 100, 103 GROSS 6.00 3.00 
q 37 ARTONE AIRBRUSH COLORS SERIES 60 
38 #2 1.00 .50 One station from Grand Central 
: 39 DRAWING PAPER (approx. . asst. col.) 2” x 50 yds. . . . Roll 1.00 50 (subway)—get off at Vernon-Jackson 
GRAPH OR PROFILE TRACING PAPER 17" x . . . Ream 15.00 7.50 DRIVING? 2 Blocks from Queens 
x 20 yds... . Roll 4.50 . 2.95 Midtown Tennel—short ride from 
4a DRAWING “ 26” x 20 yds... . 4.50 2.95 Q bridge p 
46 20” x (12 4 . .Doz. 3.00 135 
47 RUSSEL FLINT WATER COLOR PAPER 72 ib. “99% 30”. ‘Dor. 540 2.70 FREE p ARKING ; 
48 BLU- VEL TRACING PADS 100% rag "x12" 1626 ( 1.25 .63 
53 13 stock 10 rag 1 4.00 t 
45.93. MINIMUM MAIL ORDER $10.00 
58 “ (MASONITE) 18"... 1.25 63 PHONE 
q 59 UPSON ART PANELS .20 10 RAvenswood 9-7306 
q 61 KENWOOD ILL. BOARD 22” 1.25 .63 
: 62 TIN MIXING CUPS 2”x5/8” .........2.2.2.. 100 2.50 1.25 
: 63 #500 COLOR MIXING “SLAB 25 13 
q 50 25 QA 
4 65 ODDS and ENDS MAT BOARD ASST. SIZES. ....... 
66 USED DRAWING BOARDS 18” x24" ........2.2.. 
: COMPLETE LINE OF SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES 
COMPLETE LINE OF AIRBRUSHES AND EQUIPMENT 
| -_s Repairs on premises—24 hour service. 
10-63 JACKSON AVENUE LONG ISLANDCITY NEW YORK 
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classic combination 


WIDE 


venus extended 


New designs by Bauer Alphabets, exquisite 
individually or in combination. The simple 
beauty of Venus Extended—the classic quality 
of Hellenic Wide puts these two fine types on 
the must list for those who demand the finest. 


When you specify type—specify Bauer. 


For complete specimens and sizes, write on your letterhead to: 


BAUER ALPHABETS, INC. 
235 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. VA 6-1263-4 
Set in Hellenic Wide and Venus Extended. 
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